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happened to come by who had no shoes at all, | arating one thing from another, I placed the in- 
NARRATIVE. and he seemed very glad of them, and walked 








From the London Child’s Companion. 
THE BEGGAR’S WALLET. 

It was an old beggar that passed me in the 
twilight, carrying a bundle of matches. I caught 
a glimpse of his figure by the light of a lamp, as 
he limped along with the assistance of a stick in 
his right hand, and stamping with his wooden leg. 
His clothes were made up of shreds and patches; 
the arms of his coat were rent almost up to his 
elbows; his hat had no crown, and he carried a 
large wallet slung across his shoulder. Seeing 
him turn up a court I had the curiosity to follow 
him. He entered a dirty-looking dwelling, and 
closed the door, but through a chink in the win- 
dow shutter, I observed him as he took his* wallet 
from his back, and placed it on the table. The 
house he had entered was a lodging house, for 
there were several other beggars there, judging 
them by their dress, seated by the fire. The old 
beggar, after putting his stick and matches in the 
corner, counted over the half-pence which he had 
in his pocket, among which I saw a shilling and 
one or two sixpences. He then emptied his wal- 
let, and such a strange mixture of provisions I 
never saw before: bread, potatoes, and cabbage; 
meat, cheese, and pudding, were mingled together. 
Here was part of a sheep’s head, and there the 
tail of a fish; bits of bacon, and half-picked legs 
and wings of a fowl; remnants of all kinds, boil- 
ed, roasted, baked, and stewed, were heaped to- 
gether, and part of a pig’s foot lay close to the 
red back of a lobster. The old beggar proceed- 
ed to sort out his various provisions; but, just at 
that moment, I heard two beggars come laughing 
up the court, so I left my standing place and 
walked away, reflecting on what I had seen. 

I thought I might learn something from the 
calling of the old beggar. Not that I had any 
disposition to imitate him in limping about from 
place to place, and feigning more misery and 
wretchedness than he really had to contend with; 
or to collect in a wallet the odds and ends, the 
cheese parings and mouldy crusts, which, mingled 
with other things, he had gathered together. No! 
but I thought I would set up a wallet of my own; 
that I would pick up every bit of advice; every 
morsel of instruction; every remnant of wisdom, 
that fell in my way during the day; in short, 
every thing that might be useful to myself and 
others; and that, at night, I would regularly, 
like the old beggar, examine the contents of my 
wallet. Full of my plan, I walked home reflect- 
ing on the best way of putting it in practice; and 
when I went to bed at night, I dreamed_of the 
old beggar, whom I once more saw spreading out 
before him the contents of his wallet. The fol- 
lowing morning I began to collect, and making a 


wallet of my memory, stored up any thing, and | 


every thing, that came in my way likely to answer 
my purpose. The first thing I noticed, was a 
gouty rich man, making wry faces as his servants 
in livery lifted him from his carriage; whilst a 
poor man, without shoes and stocking, trudged 
along with a stout staff in his hand, and a bundle 
at his back, whistling merrily. This occurrence 
I directly popped into my wallet, for it taught me 
that riches did not always protect a man from 
calamity, nor poverty render him unhappy. Soon 
after this, I noticed an old pair of shoes, which 
had been thrown out into the street; they were 
soon picked up by a man who put them on his 
feet, and left his own in their place, thinking 





away thinking himself a very lucky fellow. This 
circumstance, also, I put into my wallet; I learn- 
ed by it, that what one despises another values; 
and that however useless a thing may be to one, 
it may be of very great use to another. 

On turning the corner of the street, 1 sawa 
crowd of people gathered around a man who had 
fallen down dead in a fit of apoplexy. This was, 
indeed, an alarming occurrence, and I failed not 
to put it carefully into my wallet. It reminded 
me of the certainty of death, and of the necessity 
of an immediate preparation for eternity, by faith 
in the Lamb of God, who alone taketh away the 
sins of the world. 

An old man, with gray hairs on his head, stag- 
gered out of a gin-shop. I watched him as he 
reeled along, muttering words too bad to repeat. 


It was a sorry sight, but I popped it among the | 


other things into my wallet, for it gave me an- 
other instance of the forbearance and long-suffer- 
ance of God. No doubt this man had lived his 
threescore years and ten in open rebellion to his 
heavenly Father, and to Jesus Christ our Lord; 
and yet he was not cut off, but allowed space for 
repentance. If he repent not, how much greater 
will be his sin! An hour after, I met a funeral. 
An aged woman carried ‘a little coffin under her 
arm. I did not forget to deposit this event in my 
wallet. It told me that the young, as well as the 
old, were liable to be called away by death; and 
it seemed to say, ‘‘Remember now thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth.» A friend, whom I 
met, told me that a man had just been taken up 
for a murder, committed ten years before. The 
moment my friend left me, I put what he had told 
me into my wallet, for it instructed me that sin, 
though hidden for a season, would assuredly at 
last be made known; ‘‘ Be sure your sin will find 
you out.’’ Not long afterwards, I saw, at a dis- 
tance, a boy pull the ear of a lesser boy, and run 
away with his ball. As he ran off, however, he 
was met by a still bigger boy, who not only made 
him deliver up the ball, but gave him a sound 
drubbing into the bargain. This was a trifling 
circumstance, but I thought it worth putting into 
my wallet, for it told me that little boys practised 
cruelty and oppression as well as great men, and 
that he who acts unjustly will meet with punish- 
ment. In the middle of the day there was a 
storm of thunder and lightning. I could not but 
put up this event in my wallet; it impressed my 
mind with the amazing power of the Almighty, 
and I thought, that if that power was against me, 
nothing could save me from destruction; but if it 
was for me, nothing could injure a hair of my 
head. I called upon a poor pious woman, who 
once had a large property, and kept her carriage. 
*‘T was unhappy,” said she, ‘‘ when I was rich, 
for I knew nothing of the grace of the Redeemer; 
but I am happy now I am poor, for I find that in 
the midst of poverty God’s grace is sufficient for 
me.’? You may be sure that I did not neglect to 
treasure up what she had said in my wallet. I 
saw clearly that without the love of God, the rich 
are miserably poor; and that with it, the poor are 
immeasurably rich. 

The day had passed, the stars were in the sky, 
and the bright moon was sailing tranquilly through 
the heavens, when I sat me down to examine the 
contents of my wallet, and to see whether I had 
collected any thing that would be profitable to 
myself, or to another. What I had gathered was 
confusedly mingled together, like the edds and 


them not worth carrying away, but a poor fellow ' ends of the beggar; but after a little care in sep- 


‘opportunity of preparation. 








struction that I had received in the following 
order. Riches will not protect a man from cal- 
amity, nor poverty always render him unhappy. 
The thing which is useless to one, may be of 
great use to another. He who prepares not for 
death, may be suddenly taken away without the 
The greater the 
long-suffering of God, the greater the condemna- 
tion of the impenitent sinner. While the aged 
live, the young may be taker. away by death. 
The sinner cannot hide his sin from the all- 
seeing eye of God. The hearts of the young 
are often prone to cruelty and oppression. The 
power of God is a defence to the righteous, 
though it is a scourge to the wicked. Without 
the grace of God the rich are miserably poor, 
and with it the poor are immeasureably rich. 

I was so well satisfied with what I had picked 
up, that, from that day to this, I have always 
carried my wallet with me. Every day I keep 
my eyes and ears open, and have abundant 
reason, at night, to be thankful for the gleanings 
of the day. If you will do the same thing, you 
will reap the same advantage, and we shall both 
of us have learned something useful from the 
Beggar’s Wallet. Q. 





RELIGION. 


From the Sabbath School Tustructor 


YOU MUST PRAY; PA DOES. 


The parents of a family in M , where the 
Lord has showed mercy to many of the dear 
children and youth, during the past year, left 
their. children to spend a season with some 
friend. These parents were professedly the 
children of God. Of course, they had erected 
the alter of prayer, around which they were wont 
to collect the family, morning and evening. 

The oldest child, was a boy of thirteen, and 
the next, a boy of eleven, who hoped he had, a 
little before this, become a Christian. As the 
parents were about to take their leave of their 
dear children for a little season, the father said 
to the older ones, ‘‘ Now you must read every 
night and morning.” This they understood to 
mean, that they must have family devotions, as 
when their parents were at home. 

Well, when night arrived, and these children 
had completed all their little chores, and eaten 
their suppers and were prepared to retire to rest, 
they remembered the request of their dear father, 
who had that morning left them. They all took 
their Bibles, as they used to do, when their par- 
ents were with them and read. What a lovely 
sight! If they only read with right feelings in 
their hearts, with what interest the holy angels in 
heaven, must have looked down upon them; and 
with what love the dear Saviour must have re- 
garded this little group of children. 

When they had done reading, ‘‘ Now,” saids : 
pious little boy of eleven, to his older brother, 
** Now you must pray.” 

But he refused. 

‘* But pa said we must read,” 

He said, ‘‘I can’t pray.” 

«« But you must pray; pa does; and you are 
the oldest.” 

‘«¢ But I can’t pray; I never did pray.”’ 

‘«* Well, then,” said the other brother, ‘‘ I must 

a Td 

And he did. And every night and morning, 
while their parents were absent, this little lad 
used to pray, and the young woman who staid 
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with these children, said he prayed with great 
propriety, and she was interested. 

Now, I do ask all my youthful readers, could 
you have been present, and seen this little boy 
bowing with his brothers and sisters around the 
family altar, and pouring out his heart in prayer, 
and not have been deeply affected? Dear reader, 
do you feel that you could kneel down before 
your brothers and sisters, and commend them to 
God in prayer? ‘O, no,” you say. Why not? 
If it was proper for that youth to pray; and if it 
delighted the angels and pleased the Saviour, as 
we have reason to believe it did, why should you 
not be willing to do the same? Do you say, that 
you have not a new heart, as this little boy had; 
that you are not a Christian, as he was? Ah, my 
dear young friends, and is it necessary to have a 
new heart, to be a Christian, before we can pray 
30 that God will hear us? Why, then, I ask are 
not you Christians? It is certainly your duty to 
pray; God has commanded you to pray. 

Do you say you mean to before you die; that 
you mean to become a Christian by and by? Ah, 
I beseech you beware, how you suffer Satan to 
tempt you away from duty and from heaven. If 
you do not feel willing to begin to pray now, and 
to repent now, what reason have you to think 
you will ever be willing? It will be much harder 
to begin next year, or to-morrow, than it is to- 
day; because you will have more sins to repent 
of, and you may have grieved away the Holy 
Spirit; and then you will never repent, and never 
pray so that God will regard your prayers. That 
child only is wise, who obeys the command -of 
God, and “‘remembers now his Creator in the 
days of his youth.” B. 
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HENRY C. WARD. 

Henry C. Ward lived in the city of New-Hav- 
en, Ct. He was the son of Capt. Henry Ward. 
He was born June 12th, 1819, and died Sept. 4th, 
1823, aged four years and three months. When 
little Henry was very young, and could talk, his 
mother taught him to repeat the Lord’s prayer; 
and she often told him he must be a good child, 
and love the Saviour. She often prayed for little 
Henry, that the Lord would make him a very good 
child, and the Lord heard her prayer, for Henry 
was a most amiable little creature. He was very 
obedient to his father and mother, and loved his 
little brothers very dearly ; and they loved him, 
he was so kind and pretty. 

When little Henry was only two years old, he 
had learned several little hymns, and could sing 
several tunes to great admiration; and when he 
was four years old, he could sing nearly all the 
tunes which were sung in church where he with 


When Capt. Ward left home, his little child ' home during the week. The parents to whom | 
William, who was younger than Henry, was quite , have referred were almost the only ones, who did 
sick: and Henry was much afraid that his little, not attend the Bible class. But, although they 
brother would die. On the day that Henry died, did not wish to go themselves they did not pre~ 
he said to his mother, ‘ Ma, if my little brother vent their children from attending, as some wick- 
William should die to-day, would he go to heay-'ed parents do. The mother, especially, was 
en?? His mother said, ‘If William is a good boy very bitter in her feelings against religion, and 
he would go to heaven if he should die.’ Then, against all good people, particularly all ministers 
little Henry said, ‘If I should die to-day, would of the gospel. 

I go to heaven?’ His mother told him if he was, One day, after this little girl had expressed 
a good boy he would. Henry said, ‘ Ma, I don’t this wish that her mother would go once to the 
know how I can get to heaven, it is so high.’—, Sabbath school and the Bible class, this woman 
‘My child, God will show you the way, if you are | began to put the things in order to go out. 

a good boy.’ But little Henry was nearer heav-| — ‘*Ma, where are you going?” inquired her 
en than he imagined—for he died before night. _ little daughter. ‘*I am going away, because | 

When I come to tell the manner of little Hen-'have heard that there is a minister coming round 
ry’s death, I dare say you will feel badly; but this afternoon to talk to people.” ‘Why ma! 
you will Jearn that little children should be always ; now I do think you are the wickedest woman | 
ready, for they know not what day they may die. ; ever saw in my life. I should think you would 
This little boy was as well on the day in which/love to have the minister come to see you, | 
he died as ever he had been, and was playing | mean to stay.” 
with his little mates as cheerfully as ever, until; After the mother had put every thing in order 
about six o’clock in the afternoon. she took her bonnet and left the house. But the 

It was on Thursday that little Henry died. | little girl remained. As soon as her mother had 
He was playing in the front door, with three | gone, she opened all the doors and windows, so 
little children about as old as himself, little think-|@s to let the minister know that there was some- 
ing death was so near. A young man passed by ey at home, that he might not pass by without 
the door, whom little Henry knew, and whom he | calling. She then stood all the afternoon at the 
dearly loved. The young man had a gun which | door, or the window, waiting the visit of the min- 
he had lately bought, and was going down to the | ister; but for some reason the minister was pre- 
water-side to try it. Henry called to him, and'vented from visiting the neighborhood as he 
said, ‘“‘John, where are you going? let me see | expected to have done. So this little girl was 
your gun.” John stopped to show Henry his | greatly disappointed ; and her mother lost all her 
gun, but it happened the lock was not good, and trouble to avoid an interview with the messenger 
as he turned it around suddenly it went off, and, of God. — a . ‘ 
the whole contents were discharged in poor little} There is something in that little girl which 
Henry’s face. He immediately fell to the floor, cannot fail to interest every reader. True, there 
His mother, hearing the report of the gun, ran seems to be a disrespect to her parent, when she 
to the door, but oh! who can describe her feelings | tells her that ‘‘ she thinks she is the wickedest wo- 
when she perceived her dear child was shot. | man she ever saw in her life,” yet evidently, she 
She took him up in her arms, he turned his little | did not mean to be disrespectful; she spoke in the 
eyes towards her, but he could not speak, he simplicity and sincerity of her heart. But, while 
never spoke. again, he struggled a few moments! it may be right and proper for children to disap- 
in dreadful agonies, and then expired. The prove of the wickedness of their parents, when 
young man was very sorry for this sad accident, for they neglect the Bible and the worship of God, 
he loved little Henry dearly, and would not have ; and even to be grieved to the heart on account of 
hurt him for all the world. But young men must | such wickedness, they must be very careful to 
be very careful when they handle loaded guns, or , treat them with the greatest reverence and kind- 
any deadly instrument. “A great many accidents ness; and if they think their own hearts are 
happen because people are not sufiiciently right with God, to pray earnestly that the Lord 
careful. | would change the hearts of their parents. Q, 

Henry’s papa returned from New-York before how happy are those children who are blessed 
they buried him. The people kept watching to, With parents that fear God and keep his com- 








his parents usually attended. 

Once he accompanied his mother to church, 
(for he was very fond of going to church,) rather 
earlier than usual; the preacher had not arrived. 
Henry whispered to his mother, and said, ‘ Ma, 
why don’t they sing? I'll sing, shall I, Ma?’— 
His mother said, ‘What would you sing?’ He 
said, ‘1’ sing My drowsy powers, why sleep ye so. 
Shall I sing, Ma?’ His mother replied, ‘You 


must not sing, my child, for you are but a little|* 


boy.” He answered, ‘I sing like a man!” 
Little Henry was his father’s darling; he loved 


see his vessel come in sight; and when they saw 


mandments, and teach their offspring in the way 


it, they sent a messenger to meet him, in a little |to heavea! 


boat, to tell him the sad news of Henry’s death. 


There is something in this simple little story, 


Wien he saw the little boat coming towards the| Which must find its way to the heart of every 
vessel, he thought it was coming to bring jl] |irreligious parent. What! not be melted by the 


tidings. 


He said, ‘‘ My little William is dead;” tender request of a lovely, innocent little child, 





but he thought, ‘I have Henry left.” Whenjto have you attend the place of worship with the 


they informed him what had happened, and that! people of God! How could that mother resist 
his little Henry was dead, he said, ‘Can it be this request, and continue to absent herself from 
possible that Henry is dead?” Yes, it was pos-| the place where were imparted instructions in the 
sible, and certain too, that poor little Henry, the Words of eternal life! O, how could she rua 
darling of his father, was dead. His papa never | @Way from the servant of God, who was intend- 
heard the voice of his dear, amiable child, any ;i9g to come to her with messages of love and 
more. But as Henry was a good child, we doubt |™ercy! Especially how could she withstand that 





him dearly; and who would not love a good child? 
The sweetness of his temper, and his wonderful | 
activity, endeared him to all who knew him. All| 
were expecting that he would make a very good 
and useful man. 

A few weeks before he died, Henry’s papa was 
about to set off for New-York, so he bought Hen- 
ry a new hat, and said to him, ‘ My little boy must 
keep this hat good three years.’ His mother said, 
‘Henry may not live three years.’ But his papa 
said, ‘ Henry is as likely to live as any body,’— 
‘So I am, papa,’ said little Henry. But poor 
Henry never saw his papa again, for before his 





papa returned from New-York little Henry died. 


not that he is now in heaven. [Rel. Messenger. 
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PARENTS REPROVED BY THEIR CHILDREN. 


almost unconscious, but cutting reproof of her 
| little daughter, in whose eternal welfare she had 
| never exhibited the slightest interest! Ah! these 
| things will be recalled at the judgment, and what 


| will the trembling parent then say! How can 


oe vag ‘ rane : 's ings > tender 
“Ma,” said a little girl in A., “I wish i meet the reproofs, the warnings, the ten 


would go to the Sabbath school and Bible class, 
one Sabbath, and I am sure you would neve 
stay away again. 


You don’t know how pleasant 


‘requests and entreaties of her once beloved chil- 
| dren if they have been unheeded? but a few days 
since I heard a father confess in a social meeting, 


it is!” Her parents were irreligious and never| an ae nd Enea speens aeie Soneies bar Sor: 


went to meeting on the holy Sabbath. 


| who was a Christian woman, because she used to 


| Se: eee oe nape ta 
A Gets cel anil Wilts dines es estab- | Send so much time in instructing their childrer 


lished in that neighborhood and a large proportion | 
of the children and the parents, also, used to at- 


about serious things, and in praying with them. 
‘** But O,” said he, and the tears flowed while he 


tend. Many of the children had never been to a spoke, “‘I have reason to bless God, now, for the 


Sabbath school before; and they were all greatly 


faithfulness of my companion, for it was one of 


; : : . - my little sons, who had enjoyed the instructions 
aleonaten sien nck ol guy beep pa and prayers of his mother, that was instrumental 
of my conversion to God. He came to me, 
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inquired With ‘all the sincerity and earnestness of promise, who were not remarkable for any other virtue. 


‘a child, “Pa! why don’t you pray?’ This led me 
‘to reflect and to feel.’ Mee, how could that 
parent have endured the recollection of that 
‘melting inquiry, if he had closed his heart to its 
‘influence, and gone on in the neglect of prayer 
and died in his sins? It would have eaten his 
soul forever, like the undying worm.* Dear 
parents! 
you intend to neglect your souls and risk the 
consequences, not to mingle in your cup of woe, 
this bitterest of all ingredients. [S. S. Inst. 


*A lad, about twelve years of age whose parents 
resided in N—,a few months since died. e had 
never received any instruction respecting his soul. 
His parents felt no anxiety for themselves, of course 
they manifested none for their children. After this 
youth was takau sick, which was not long before he 
died, he exhibited great interest about his soul, and 


was often heard to pray. One day, when his father | 


was standing by his bed side, he looked up into his 
face and said, “ Father! you hav’nt brought me up as 
you ought to have done. You hav’nt punished me 
when I have done wrong as you ought to have done!” 
O, what must have been the feelings of that father? 


Dear parents, be entreated, even if, in any thing.’ 


; And alse many of the contrary character, who were 
wretched above most others. ‘Do you see that man,’ 
| said the captain of a ship to the late Dr. D, ‘and do 
| you know why he has always been prospered?? ‘ He 
| has never had any serious misfortune it is true; but I 
| do not know why.’ ‘I can tell you—he was always 
| Obedient and kind to his parents. And there is his 
' neighbor, who was an undutiful son; he never succeeds 


[Juvenile Rambler. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD. 

A mother stood beside the rocky bed of what 
had been a small rivulet. Her little son held her 
|hand, and was silently watching the numerous 
| vessels moving lightly over the waters of the bay. 
| ** Mother,” said the child, ‘‘ when brother and I 
' walked here last, this was a pretty little river, and 
brother said where it tumbled down the stones 
here, it was a cascade. Where is it now, mother?” 
‘** Where is your brother, my child?” ‘‘ In Hea- 
ven, mother.” ‘* Yes, love, your brother has gone 
to be like the angels in Heaven, and the brook 





His son is now in eternity, and he is left to weep over | will, perhaps, be a rainbow in the sky.” ‘I know 


his affliction, with this soul harrowing reproot’ con- | 


stantly sounding in his ears and augmenting his suf- 
ferings, 
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The Stork, the Crane, the Heron, and the Bittern, 
appear to belong to one class of birds, though differing 
in some particulars. The size of a Stork and Crane is 
nearly that of a goose, with a longer neck. The 
Crane is a noisy, chattering and sometimes screaming 
bird. The Stork is entirely silent. The first lays two 
eggs and the last four. ‘The Stork feeds on reptiles, 
insects, frogs and fishes, The Egyptians worshipped it 
as they did the Ibis and the Ichneumon, for destroying 
serpents and noxious insects. Its feathers are white; its 
wings tipped with black. Much has been said which 
we mnst believe. Storks have been remarkable for kind 
and dutiful attention to parents. 'They even feed and 
cherish them when old and feeble, and unable to pro- 
vide for themselves. In Hebrew this name signifies 
mercy and filial piety. 

The two parent storks feed and guard their brood, 
one always remaining on the nest, while the other 
goes for food. They keep their young much longer in 
their nest, than any other bird. They lead them out 
hy day and bring them back by night, keeping the nest 
as their natural and proper home. When able to fly, 
they are led to the proper places to find their food, and 
point out the proper sort. Being unable to bear the 
cold winter where they breed, they assemble early in 
the autumn in great bodies, spend several days in one 
place; and thén move off together. The old storks 
lead the way, the young ones follow them in the mid- 
ble flock, and the old ones again bring up the rear 
and guard them from falling back. It is not uncom- 
mon to see the old ones, when weary, borne on the 
backs of the young. Look at Jer. viii. 


Storks make their nests of dry twigs, on old build-| 


ings, and chimneys not usgd in summer, or trees, if 
better places cannot be found. They are treated with 
great kindness and protected by good laws, wherever they 
go. In Germany, these great birds build their nests 
on the tops of houses, and are not allowed to be killed. 
These birds then, as dutiful children, receive special 
protection and blessings. So the promises of God to 
children will never fail. From this time forward, mark 
the conduct of children to their parents, and mark their 
footsteps for years to come. Their earthly happiness 
is sure, (if they do not forfeit the promise) to those who 
never forsake their parents on earth, nor their Father 
ia heaven. 

Many have I seen prosperousin the fulfilment of that 


the part of brother, that used to think, and be good, 
would never die, and must be in heaven now. But 
how could the brook rise, mother?”’ ‘‘ You re- 
member the other day after the shower, when the 
sun was bright and warm, all the fences and the 
ground appeared to smoke. .I told you then, it 
was the water evaporating or becoming thin “and 
light, so it could rise in the air, to make the clouds 
that move so prettily in the sky. So it was with 
the little brook. The heat of the bright summer 
sun caused the drops of water to separate into par- 
ticles too small to be seen, and they rose up in the 
air, till the little stream was all dried up. But, 
unlike your brother, who will be forever becoming 
wiser and happier in heaven, beyond these storms 
and showers, the waters of the little brook will 
become a cloud, and again fall to the earth ina 
shower of rain, when you will again behold the 
little brook leaping over the stones and forming the 
pretty cascade your brother admired so much.” 
‘* How very strange it is, mother! Perhaps the 
brook helped to water the pretty flower that bro- 
ther planted.”” ‘‘ Perhaps it did, my child. It 
has helped to keep the air pure, to nourish the 
plants, and to make the light clouds that you and 
your brother loved to watch and see their fanciful 
shapes. My child, you ask me many questions 
about the soul of your brother. How we can be 
sure that the God who made the spirit, will permit it 
to live after the body has died. As you become 
more acquainted with the love and goodness of 
God, you will understand why we have reason to 
believe this. You at first could hardly believe 
that the worm you saw suspended from the win- 
dow, and changing to a chrysalis, would ever 
burst the shell and appear a beautiful butterfly. 
But you saw the gay little insect when it left the 
shell. It had not all died, but was changed. Now 
do you not think, my dear, that he who thus kind- 
ly preserves, what appears to us a useless worm, 
will also preserve alive in another world the spirit 
of your little brother, that used to be so active, 
happy, and good?’ And if the little brook was not 
destroyed but only changed, will our Father a- 
bove be less kind to a good and thoughtful child?” 
** No, mother, no; I love-to hear you talk of God. 
For the more I learn of him, the more I feel, that 


brother was happy to go so soon to live with him.” 
Portland Daily Courier.} E. 








BIBLE STORIES—No. 30. 

A WORLD DESTROYED. P 

| ‘The inhabitants of the world had become su wick- 
ed, 80 wholly given up to idolatry, and every species 
of crime, that God determined to destroy them. They 
were so vile, that they polluted the very earth which 
they lived on—so rebellious, that even his patience, 
whose mercy endureth forever, was exhausted. In 
his just and holy displeasure, therefore, he resolved to 
cut them off, and send them to reap the reward of their 
iniquities, in another world. Unwilling, however, as 
he always is, that any should perish, evenafter he had 





formed his purpose of destroying them, he would not 
execute it, without first sending a plain and powerful 
warning of their danger, and affording them further 
space for repentance. He accordingly directed his 
servant, the only man in the world, whose heart was 
right with God, to go and preach to these wicked peo- 
ple, and show them the greatness of their guilt and 
danger, an] declare to them the determined purpose 
of God to destroy them all, if they did not speedily re- 
pent. He was at the same time, commanded to make 
preparation to save himself and his family from the 
general destruction. These directions were immedi- 
ately obeyed. Though all alone, in the midst of a 
scofting and persecuting world, the good man com- 
menced his work at once, and persevered in it, till it 
was fully completed. He warned and reproved his 
neighbors, not only by his preaching, but by his ex- 
ample. For he showed, by the preparation he was 
so diligently making for his own escape, that he real- 
ly believed the evils he threatened would come upon 
them. 

The punishment he threatened, was, that the world 

should be overflowed with water, and that every man, 
woman and clild, who did not repent of their sins, 
and give their hearts to God, should be drowned. 
In the blindness and obstinacy of their hearts, the 
people did not believe it, but went on still, adding sin 
to sin; as if there were no God to punish them. In 
the mean time, the preacher was diligently employed 
in building a iarge vessel to contain all the members of 
his family, that they might not be drowned with their 
wicked neighbors. It was the largest vessel that ever 
was built. It was 450 feet long, and 75 feet wide, and 
there was agreat three-story house built over the whole 
of it, which was 45 feet high, and contained a great 
manyrooms. One hundred and twenty years were oc- 
cupied in building this vessel. And yet, though all that 
time, they heard the preaching of this good man, and 
saw the work which he was doing, the hard-hearted 
inhabitants of the world would not believe the mes- 
sages he brought to them, or forsake their sins that 
they might be saved from the dreadful ruin that was 
coming upon them. 
At length, the work was finished, and the pious, 
faithful, devoted servant of God, weeping over the 
madness and folly of his infatuated friends and neigh~ 
bors, who preferred their sins to holiness, and their 
sinful pleasures to the favor and protection of God, 
began to show them that destruction was very near at 
hand, by removing his family to the place of safety. 
They all embarked on board the vessel he bad prepar- 
ed, and took with them some of every kind of birds 
and animals. This was the reason why the vessel was 
made so large, that there might be room for all the 
animals which they wished to take with them. Of 
those that were not fit to be eaten, or to be offered in 
sacrifice to God, they took only a single pair, just to 
preserve the breed alive inthe world. But of the rest, 
they took enough both for their own food, and for the 
sacrifices they were accustomed to offer to the Lord 
their God. When they were all safely in, the door 
was shut, and fastened, and an eternal separation made 
between them, and those wicked men who would not 
hear their warnings, nor go with them to the only place 
of safety. 

The last warning slighted, the last offer of merc 
scornfully rejected, their doom was now forever seal- 
ed. Suddeuly the heavens gathered blackness. A 
tremendous storm arose onthe sea. The clouds pour- 
ed down such torrents of rain, aa they had never be- 
fore witnessed. The sea overswept its bounds, and 
rushed in upon the plains and filled the vallies, tilt 
they became a thousand seas. Rills swelled to rivers, 
and rivers to torrents. There was no retreat. Ruin 
was on every side, and from above, the rain poured 
down with incessant and constantly increasing oz 
The wretched inhabitants, now convinced of the folly 
and madness of their obstinate unbelief and rebellion, 
would gladly have accepted the offers of mercy, they 
so lately scorned and rejected. They cried aloud for 
help. But it was allin vain. Tt was forever too late. 
Their day of grace was past. They all perished in 
the waters. Not one escaped. If they fled to the 
top of the highest mountains, they found no safety 
there. For the storm continued, without any cessa- 
tion, or abatement, for forty days and forty nights, till 
the highest hills were covered, and not a spet of land 
was to be seen over the whole surface of the earth. 
On the top af the highest mountain, the water was 23 
feet deep, and remained so five whole months. After 
that, it began to subside, but so slowly that it was 
nearly three months before the tops of the mountains 
were seen; and four months more, before the earth 
was sufficiently dry, to allow the crew of the great ship 
to come out upon the land. At last, however, after & 
voyage of one year and ter days, they left their ship, 
and came out; with all the birds and animals which 
they had saved alive.—Sab. School Inst. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 
To the Boys who read the Youth’s Companion—Wo. 7. 


Suppose we should go over to the school some 
time before daylight, we should see from 90 to 
100 boys in single beds, ranged through a long 
hall called the sleeping hall. I say see them, be- 
cause the hall is lighted all night. In walking 
through you could not but be pleased to see so 
many boys lying so easily and sleeping so peace- 
fully; lying in all positions as their unconscious 
feelings dispose them. How quiet! So many 
active limbs and dispositions so still. So many 
who require great care to be kept in order 
through the day, are now as gentle as could be 
wished. This, if you would reflect a moment 
would shew you that much of what is called bad 
in a boy, is nothing more than bodily uneasiness 
or activity of mind. This can be quieted some- 
times by food, sometimes by exercise, sometimes 
by rest, and sometimes by putting the mind into 
greater activity. But you would not be in the 
hall long, before you could hear a talking; it is 
talking in sleep, however; for no other is allowed 
of there. In this kind of talking, a boy often 
speaks more according to his real feelings than 
when awake. You might have heard one calling 
out, ‘‘Jim, Jim, toss me that ball, will you? 
quick—that’s a good fellow.”—Another, ‘‘There 
she goes; see there goes my boat, right afore 
the wind, main sheet all gone, there she luffs 
now, see her shiver, Bill.”” Another, ‘‘ No, that 
aint fair;—‘ Do as you’d be done by,’ that’s the 
rule.” Another, ‘‘ I say I did’nt; I did not touch 
it; Tom said he would not tell of me; he’s as 
much to blame as I am.” 


But, it is time to be up; it is half past five. 





At that time a monitor, called the keeper of the | 


keys, stands in the middle of the hall and sounds 
atrumpet. What achange! An instant before, 
all were still in bed; now every one is up, and 
the hall is full of moving limbs and clothes; but 
not a whisper is heard; there is enough else to 
do. They dress, make their beds, comb their 
heads and wash, and then return to their bed- 
sides, and wait the sound of the whistle.—That 
is a signal for all who wish, to attend to their 
individual prayers. All is perfectly still again; 
though none are required to pray, yet none are 
allowed to disturb those who do. No notice is 
taken of those who do, or those who do not pray, 
lest they should do it to be seen of men; but 
God looks down not upon the bended knees only, 
but upon the thinking minds, feeling hearts, 
humbled wills and repenting spirits. Most of 
the boys of their own choice attend to these 
private devotions—for they are private although 
others are present in body; for the eye of the 
body is shut and the eye of the mind is open 
and looks up to Heaven. The words of the lips 
are not heard, but there is a speaking of the 
feelings, the tongue of the heart speaks forth, 
** Father Ihave sinned against Heaven and. before 
Thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son, 
make me thy humble faithful servant.” One after 
another rises from his knees and stands quietly 
waiting. 

When all have risen, a whistle is again blowed 
and all assemble in the middle of the Hall for 
morning prayers. ‘The family then comes in at a 
folding door, aud two boys read from the Testa- 
ment, passages of their own selecting; which are 
followed by the prayers; at the end of each 
prayer, all the people say amen; and at the 
conclusion of the whole, all repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer. The boys then parade in one line, the 
tallest in front and the next tallest next, and so 
on. The monitors count them off in divisions of 
twelve, and they march down into the dining- 
room to breakfast. When all have marched to 
their places, the whistle sounds for the benches 















thee to bless it to us, and teach us to be thankful, 
for Christ’s sake.’’ During breakfast, and the 
other meals also, fio conversation is allowed. 
The breakfast consists of a pint of tea and as 
much wheat and Indian bread as is wished for. 
After breakfast, three quarters of an hour is al- 
lowed for play, for the bon grades. They play 
in the yard at ball or other games, in the Gymna- 
sium or swing. In the house, at games of study, 


Father, wo thank thee for this food; we pray f 





jumping rope, the graces and battle-door and 
shuttle-cock, or read the books from the library. 

After play the trumpet again sounds to call the 
boys to work, They work in the summer, in a 
large garden beautifully situated on the shore of 
the harbor, where they raise vegetables enough 
for the House the year round, and corn enough 
for their pork for the year. They also do all their 
other work, the cooking, washing, scouring, saw- 
ing and splitting wood, &c. No work is hired.— 
Besides these they pick burrs from South Ameri- 
/can wool; and when there is plenty of work on 














| good terms, boys are able to pay for their cloth- 
| ing and food. 

But the trumpet sounds again for dinner at half 
| past twelve. The work stops—the boys parade 
|and march into dinner. And here we must leave 
\them, for though I intended to finish in this 
paper, I find I should make too long an article, 


and will therefore, tell you of the afternoon next 
week, 
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‘* My dear Robert, only be quiet and sit down, and 
I dare say I can find it for you,” said Mary. 

‘So you have hidden it, have you, Miss Mary;. I. 
think you ought to be ashamed of teasing me so.” 

** Indeed I have not hidden it, Robert,” answered 
Mary in perfect good humor, “ but if you will only be 
quiet, I will do my best to find it for you.” And she 
proceeded to raise carefully, one by one, the various 
articles, Robert in his hurry and agitation had thrown 
from the table to the floor, the pencil soon appeared, 
and with a sweet smile she held it out to her brother; 
he was pleased to construe the smile as an insult to 
himself, as an expression of triumph over him, and 
without even thanking her, he snatched the pencil 
from her hand in a most ungentle, unbrotherly, and 
ungallant manner and left the room. 

Mary and Robert Grosvenor were as different as a 
brother and sister could well be, and this little affair is 
illustrative of that difference. Originally their tem- 
pers had been much alike, somewhat quick and irrita- 
ble; but Mary had heen subjected to the gentle influ- 
ence and discipline of an excellent mother, and Robert 
toa harsh and impatient master, in an ill-regulated 
academy. His parents saw and attempted to remedy 
the injury done to his temper; but too late. It is true 
he was but thirteen and he might have profited by the 
example of his sister, and their admonitions—for bad 
habits at that age cannot become unconquerable. 
But Robert was proud, too proud to acknowledge 


Mr. W.—I have been much interested in the Letters | himself in the wrong, when he had an unreasonable 


you have published iu the Youth’s Companion respect- | ft of fretfulness; and-he went on from day to day, 


| ing the House of Reformation, and am sorry that you 
| are about to close them ; but as you have allowed us 
| boys to ask you some questions, I wish you would in- 
| form us what becomes of the Boys after they leave the 
|School ? Have any of them got good places ? Have 
any of them behaved well, after they were free from 
| the discipline of the School? Are they not, all of them, 
| right glad to get their liberty again ? 

I have heard that there was something like a Play 
| performed at the Examination, — the whole pro- 
, cess, from the time the Boys are brought to the School, 


ge 
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| till they are placed out to trades, would you not be so | 


| kind as to favor us with an account of that exercise ? 
| 


| A Boy who reads the Youth’s Companion. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POWER OF HABIT. 
No. Il. 
As we dip our pen in our ink-stand, and begin to 


this week, so many examples of the power both of 
good and evil habits, occur to us amongst the motly 
mass of human beings which make up our little world, 
that we hardly know which to take first. But, perhaps, 
it is of little consequence; if by presenting the subject 
in every variety of form, we succeed in convincing 
but one of our youthful friends to whom we most 
anxiously and affectionately address ourselves, so that 
they shall see and feel the unutterable importance of 
beginning now to acquire good habits and avoid bad 
ones, we shall feel that our labor is rewarded ten 
thousand fold; and our prayers, that our efforts might 
not be utterly in vain, graciously answered. 
| Yet we would not rest satisfied here; we would en- 
|Iarge our desires, and increase our labors, till every 
eye which rests upon our pages, turns from each for- 
| bidden path, and loves and follows that strait and 
| harrow way, which not only leads to life beyond the 
| grave, but insures our happiness while here. 
| ** What is the matter, my dear brother,” said Mary 
| Grosvenor to her brother Robert, as she saw him, 
| with one of his most doleful faces, hurrying from one 
| part of the apartment to another, and overturning and 
misplacing every thing as he went. 
“T have lost my pencel, my ever-pointed pencil, and 

I can’t find it anywhere. I laid it on the table, I 
know I did—and somebody has taken it away. I 
wish folks would ever let my things alone.” And on 
he went, shaking, kicking, and overhauling every 

















consider what we shall present to our young readers 


attempting to justify or excuse, what he knew to be 
unjustifiable and inexcusable. This of course made 
him still more irritable, for nothing has such an un- 
happy effect upon the temper as dissatisfaction with 
one’s self; and this irritability unchecked, soon be- 
came settled and confirmed peevishness. Every day, 
and all day long, Robert.was miserable—a burden to 
himself and friends; the most unmeaning word or 
look was enough to irritate him—the least trifle threw 
him into a fever of impatience? Alas! that the con- 
sequences of a bad habit, early indulged, should follow 
us through life; yet so it is, so it always will be. My 
dear young friends, watch over yourselves carefully, 
strive to overcome every habit, which shall have a 


tendency to destroy your happiness, or your useful- 
ness, hefore it is too late. F. 








MISCELLANY. 











SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 


Nov. 18. Sab. O give thanks unto the Lord. 
19. Mon. To him who alone doeth great wond ers. 
20. 


Tues. To him that by wisdom made the heavens. 


21. Wed. To him that stretched out the earth. 

22. Thurs. To him that made great lights. 

23. Fri. To him that smote Egypt in their first born. 
24, 


Sat. To him which divideth the Red Sea. 

A little girl seeing her mother, who was a widow, weep, 
said, ‘O mother, why do you distress yourself so? Have 
you forgotten that precious promise of God you read the 
other night? I think it will support us in troubles :—‘‘ A 
Father of the fatherless, and a judge of the widows, is God 
in his holy habitation.’’ 





Dr. Isaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle, who filled the 
chair which Sir Isaac Newton had occupied at Cam- 
bridge, that of Luscasian Professor of Mathematics, 
was originally a weaver;—as was also _ his brother Jo- 
seph, the well known author of the Church History. 
Of the same trade, in his younger days, was Dr. Joseph 
White, Professor of Arabic at Oxford. 





Ben Johnson.—TVhe famous Ben Johnson worked for 
sometime as a brick layer, or mason, ‘ and let not them 
blush,’ says the historian, Fuller, ‘that have, but those 
that have not, a lawful calling.’ He helped in building 
the new structure of Lincoln’s Inn, when, having 2 
trowel in his hand, he had a book in his pocket.’ 





So was Franklin!—* 0! you’re a prentice!” said a 
little boy the other day, tauntingly to his companion.— 
The addressed, turned proudly round, and while the 
fire of injured pride, and the look of pity, were strange- 

















to be drawn up, and they repeat together, ‘ Our 


article which came in his way. 


ly blended in his countenance, coolly answered, ‘“ So 
was Franklin!” 





